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SALUTATORY. 


I, in common with many others, have long felt that far too little 
interest is manifested in collecting and preserving the records of the 
past, especially among Catholics. In the beginning of the Church in 
this country the number of the clergy, upon whom this work would 
naturally devolve, was so small, and the field of their labors so ex- 
tensive, that little time could be expended on any other than their 
strict ministerial duties; and even now, when their numbers have- 
greatly increased, their labors are scarcely less arduous. To some- 
persons, too, this work does not seem of much importance. But to- 
be convinced of the error of such a view, it is only necessary to ask. 
ourselves, what would not the nations, cities and dioceses of old: 
Europe give for a complete detailed history of their past? Yet it: 
is buried in an oblivion from which the patience and industry of man. 
labor in vain to rescue it. These nations began their political andi 
religious existence at a time long anterior to the invention of printing, 
and all that is known of them are the meagre details that have been. 
preserved by the industry of a few writers at distant intervals, 


But with us it is far different ; we have every opportunity, having 
one or more weekly papers in every town, and a Catholic paper in 
almost every diocese ; and posterity can make no excuse for us, if we 
fail to transmit a detailed history of every part of the country. 
Nothing could be easier than to commit to writing, not only what is 
transpiring in the present, but also to search out, criticise and record 
what has taken place in the past, so far as our negligence has not 
permitted it to perish, or our thoughtlessness destroyed it, now that 
many of the pioneers of religion are still among us. Some persons, I 
am well aware, would think such reading intolerably dry, while others 
would deem it uninteresting to the public; but for my own part I 
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cannot agree with either the one or the other. A movement in the 
proper direction, however, it appears, has lately been inaugurated, and 
numbers of Catholic papers are having the local history of their 
dioceses written up; and let us hope the day has come when our eyes 
are being opened to the importance of our past history, General 
history must be compiled from local annals, and the more detailed 
and acccurate the latter, the more correct and satisfactory the former 
will also be. 

Who would not be interested in tracing the history of the Church 
in this country, where it has multiplied its numbers so rapidly in the 
last ninety years; who would not be still more interested in the 
earlier missionary annals? Or, take Western Pennsylvania from the 
days of Father Bonnechamps, the companion of Céloron, to the 
present; or only the cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny. Eighty 
years ago there were in these two cities but half a dozen Catholic 
families, with no priest, no church, no religious, educational or char- 
itable institution, and compare it with the present, when we have 
28 churches, with 12 large chapels, 77 priests, and such an array of 


institutions as I need not pause to enumerate ; and when the few souls 
have grown to about 66,000. Who, though an infidel, could be indif- 
ferent to the growth, the vicissitudes and the triumphs of such an 
organization ? 

Years ago I came to the conclusion, which the lapse of time has 
but tended to confirm, that there should be a Catholic historical mag- 
azine in this country, in which the early records of religion could be 
put in a suitable form for permanent preservation. Let us but 
transport ourselves forward a hundred years, and reflect on the value 
that would then be attached to such a work, and the debt of grati- 
tude posterity would feel it owed us. And, as I have said, no nation 
could have a better opportunity. But lest this idea should be at- 
tributed to the enthusiasm with which a man is naturally inspired 
in any matter that he espouses with earnestness, permit me to subjoin 
the following extracts from some of the letters I have received on 
the subject of our early history from those who should be capable of 
attaching a proper value to such a work. The Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, referring to the preparation of local histories, says: “It 
is much to be desired that every local pastor should to the best of 
his power collect all the written and oral reminiscences concerning 
the early history of his own congregation and the neighboring ones. 
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Even if in early records or in desultory memoranda, they will be of 
great service for the future historian; particularly if the authorities 
on which they have been received be likewise given. But the pastor 
will do a much greater work if he will write them or have them 
written out in such a form that they may be published in the neigh- 
boring Catholic paper, or even in a secular journal. They will be 
interesting and edifying reading; they will stimulate others to col- 
lect and publish similar memoirs, and they will give an opportunity 
for criticising, and either correcting or confirming, by comparison of 
evidence.” The Bishop of Cleveland writes: “I deeply regret that 
so few have preceded you in this line, and hold it as a burning shame to 
the Catholics of the United States that the history of the early pioneers 
of the faith is yet to be written. * * * Who will write it, and save 
from permanent loss the materials so rapidly passing away in the 
deaths of the old who can tell so much?” And the librarian of 
one of the public libraries of an eastern city, follows in the same 
strain: “It has always seemed to me a lasting pity and burning 
shame that so much matter of historical value. should be annually 
Jost forever to our Church through ignorance or lack of interest in 


in the past of our people. Some means should be devised to collect 
and preserve in each State or Archdiocese at least, if not in each dio- 
cese, this matter which will one day be of priceless value to the historian.” 

While such a publication would not encroach on the province of 
any other periodical, it would, in the true sense of the word, “ supply 
a want long felt.” My idea of the plan of such a work would be 
something like this. Besides am editor there should be at least one 
person, whether lay or cleric, in each diocese, to furnish an abstract 
of whatever of interest transpired in that diocese. The magazine 
should contain the following departments: One for the discussion of 
matters relating to our early Catholic history ; one for such questions 
of the day as required to be treated at some length; one for the 
publication of such valuable documerts relating to the early annals 
of the Church in our midst as have never appeared, or have only 
been printed privately or in small editions ; one for brief notes on 
matters of interest that should be put on record but need not be 
treated at length ; one for inquiries and replies ; and, finally, it would 
be well to add a continuous index of the articles on matters of 
historical interest as they appear in the various Catholic or other period- 
icals of the country from one issue of the magazine to another. 
While this idea, like first thoughts generally, may wear an air of 
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erndeness, 3 may yet be fonnd on examimalion to possess Yhe germ of 
something practical, But 1 wish to say that I do not propose to 
have this work fill the place of such a periodical. ‘The title of this 
pamphlet explains its present scope. The periodical of which I speak 
must be guided by a stronger hand and a c.earer head than mine. 
My ambitien is to see the work done, not to do it. 

But it is my intention, if sufficient interest be taken in my labors 

to justify me in continuing them, to publish a pamphlet similar 

- to this from time to time, and if possible, every three months. While 
it will not profess to be a religious publication in the strictest sense 
of the word, its principal object will yet be to preserve in a perma- 
nent form what I may be able to learn of the early history of Catho- 
licity in this part of the State. Inasmuch, however, as researches in 
civil history are frequently necessary to a proper understanding of 
the place which the Church occupies and the influence which she ex- 
erts or the obstacles she has to surmount; and inasmuch, too, as 
articles of this kind are interesting and instructive to large numbers 
of readers who could not obtain the information at all, or if they 
did it could only be after much reading and research, they will be 
admitted to a limited extent, but not so far as to destroy the dis- 
tinctive character of the work. Another point which, it is thought, 
will commend itself to reflecting minds, is that references to the 
authorities consulted will, as a rule, be always given. A further ob- 
ject which I have in view is that of collecting and preserving such 
information as will enable me in due time to bring out a more perfect 
edition of the History of the Church in these parts, which it is well 
known, I published a few years ago. 

Different persons will of course form different opinions of this 
undertaking ; it is a privilege to which they are entitled, and of 
which I would not deprive them even if it were in my power. The 
talent for historical research is not one of the highest order, I am well 
aware, neither is coal or iron the most precious of minerals; yet de- 
prive the world of them and I need not enlarge on the consequences. 
Besides, I have always held it to be more noble in itself, more useful 
to posterity and more becoming an intellectual being to collect and 
transmit knowledge that enlightens the mind, than it is to amass and 
leave to others “soul-seducing gold,” that hardens the heart. 

With these remarks I shall commit my venture to its fate, con- 
scious that while some will censure others may praise; while some 
will pity my folly others may commend my industry. 
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Céloron’s Expedition Down the Allegheny and Ohio 
Rivers in 1749," 


[A paper read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, December 
13, 1883, revised and anrotated. ] 


Few places in the United States have a more interesting history 
than the spot upon which the city of Pittsburg now stands; and 
this interest is shared in a measure by other localities in the western 
part of the State, as Kittanning, Franklin and Erie. Lying on the 
line of communication. between Canada and the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, they possessed a special interest for the French, and being in 
the territory claimed by both that nation and the English, they were 
destined in the nature of things, to become the scenes of the struggle- 
between the rival nations for ultimate possession. To those who are 





11 shall premise by saying that, while some persons may regard the number of 
notes appended to this article as to some extent a useless parade of research, and cal- 
culated to give it an air of pedantry, I have inserted them for a two-fold purpo-e; 
that of illustrating the text, and of giving such an account of places, &c., as I may 
be able to refer back to in future historical articles. But I have said little of same 
persons, &c., because, being well known, information regarding them can readily be 
had from other sources; and of others, because I could learn but little of them. In 
some instances I have translated the French names of lakes and rivers into English ; 
in otheis they are left unchanged. The notes, too, will be found to refer mainly to 
this portion of our State, in which I am most interested. I may further remark 
that, as the Europeans of whatever nationality who came to the New World were 
obliged to spell Indian names phonetically, it is not to be wondered at that the 
ame tribe or natural object is differently named by different writers. Each nation 
~would naturally give the letters used or the combination of letters the sound they 
had in the language of that nation; and, not only so, but as individuals of the same 
nation are not equally endowed with the faculty of perceiving different shades of 
sound, they would be found to spell the same name differently. To this we are to 
attribute such: varieties as we have, for example, in the name of the tribe of Indians 
most commonly called the Shawnees, mentioned further on, and to which the reader 

referred. 
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not familiar with our early history, it may be a matter of surprise 
that the route to the Mississippi by way of the Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers was not discovered and followed at an earlier day. But they 
must be informed that the country lying south and southeast of Lake 
Ontario was inhabited by the fierce and treacherous Iroquois,’ or 
“ Five Nations,” who were the terror of both the French and In- 
dians from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the upper lakes. In addi- 
tion to their acknowledged prowess, which won for them the proud 
title of “‘ the Romans of America,” their confederation rendered them 
still more powerful, and the fire-arms with which they were furnished 
anterior to 1621, by the Dutch of New York, gave them an 
advantage which no other Indians possessed. The Marquis de 








2“ Among all the barbarous nations of the continent,” says Mr. Parkman, ‘‘ the 
Iroquois of New York stand paramount. Elements which among other tribes were 
crude, confused and embryotic, were among them systematized and concreted into 
an established polity. The Iroquois was the Indian of Indians. A thorough 
savage, yet a finished and developed savage, he is perhaps an example of the highest 
elevation which man can reach without emerging from his primitive condition of 
the hunter.”—The Jesuits in North America, p. XLVIL “The name Iroquois is 
purely French, and is formed from the term Hiro or Hero, which means I have said, 
—with which these Indians close all their addresses, as the Latins did of old with 
their dizi,—and of Koue, which is a cry sometimes of sadness, when it is pro- 
longed, and sometimes of joy, when it is pronounced shorter. Their proper name 
is Agonnonsionni, which means cabin-makers, because they build them much more 
solid than other Indians.”—Charlevoix, History of New France, Mr. J. G. Shea’s 
translation, vol. II. p. 189. In his notes to Father Joques’ Novum Belgium—New 
Netherlands—Mr. Shea gives a somewhat different derivation of the term remark- 
ing: “The name they gave themselves was Kagingehage or Gannieguéhage or 
Agnieguéronon, the termination hage or ronon meaning people. The name of the 
tribe was Ganniagwari, meaning she bear, which the neighboring tribes of the 
Algonguin tongue translated to Maqua, the source of our word Mohawk. The 
Mohawks with the Oneidos (Onneiout), Onondagas (Onontagué), Cayugas (Goio- 
gouen), and Senecas (Tsonnontouan), formed a league called in the Mohawk lan- 
guage, Hotinnonchiendi, in the Seneca Hodenosaunee, and meaning, ‘They form 
a cabin, ” (pp. 48, 49). Mr. Samuel G. Drake gives still another account of this 
famous confederation: “The Mohawks, sometimes called Wabingi, are said to 
have been the oldest of the confederacy, and that the Onayauts (Oneidas) were the 
first that joined them by putting themselves under their protection. The Ononda- 
gos were the next, then the Teuontowanos, or Sinikers, (Seneces), then the Cuiuk- 
guos, (Cayugas). The Tuscaroras, from Carolina, joined them about 1712, but were 
not formally admitted into the confederacy until about ten years after that. The 
addition of this new tribe gained them the name of ‘the Six Nations,’ according to 
most writers ; but it will appear that they were called the Six Nations long before 
the last ramed period.”—Drake’s Indians of North America, p. 500. 
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Tracy,* Lieutenant-General of Canada, penetrated their country in the 
autumn of 1666, burned a number of their more important villages, 
and forced them for a time to pay at least a semblance of respect to 
* the power of the white men. But they soon recovered from the shock, 
and continued thei: depredations unti! Count Frontenac,‘ Governor- 
General of Canada, again entered their domain at the head of his 
army, in 1696, and inflicted a blow on them from which they never 
entirely recovered. Thus the way was prepared for the navigation 
of the upper St. Lawrence,> Lake Ontario,® and the Niagara’ river 





3 Alexander de Prouville, Marquis de Tracy, Lieutenant-General of the King’s 
Armies, was born in France about the year 1603, and, writes Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation, a nun of Canada, “ was one of the largest men I ever saw.” He came 
to Canada in June, 1665 with the powers of viceroy ; entered the Mohawk country, 
as stated in the text, and returned to France where he died ; but I have not learned 
the date or place.—Charlevoix, vol. III.; Parkman’s- Old Regime in Canada. 

Louis de Buade, Count de Frontenac, was born in France about the year 1620; en- 
tered the army at an early age, and was appointed Governor-General of Canada, airiv- 
ing in September, 1672. He was a man of more than ordinary ability, but was in- 
clined to be arbitrary and prejudiced. He encouraged Marquette, Joliet and LaSalle 
in their explorations, and was recalled to France in 1682. But when Canada was on 
the verge of ruin he was sent out again, in 1689, maintained a vigorous policy, repulsed 
the English from Quebec in 1690, penetrated the Iroquois country six years later, and 
died at Quebec in November, 1698.—Parkman’s F; ontenac ; Charlevoix, New-France. 

5Jacques Cartier called the St. Lawrence “the River of Hochelaga,” or, “the 
Great River of Canada.”—Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New World, p. 183. 
The name was first given to the bay only, because Cartier entered it on the 10th of 
August, 1535, the feast of St. Lawrence.—Charlevoix, vol. I. p. 115. On Marquette 
and Hennipin’s map, drawn in 1687, it is called the River of Cataracoui or the 
River of the Iroquois.—Sydney Breeze, Early History of Illinois, p. 98. 

6“ Ontara in Huron and Iroquois means a lake; Ontariio, beautiful lake.”— 
Charlevoix, vol. II. p. 84, note. In Marquette and Hennipin’s map it is called Lake 
Frontenac or Ontario.—Early History of Illinois, p. 98. It was also called Lake St. 
Louis.—Parkman’s Jesuits, p. 143, note. In Father Joques’ Novum Belgium, above 
referred to, it is partially represented on De Laet’s map, and named Lac des Yroquois, 

’The Jesuit Father Regueneau in his Relation of 1648, calls the Niagara river 
and falls, the Onguiaarha. It was also named the river of the Neutrals from 
the tribe of Indians living north and west of it between the Hurons and the 
Iroquois, and which remained neutral in the wars of these nations.—Park- 
man’s Jesuits, p. 143, note. The early presence of Catholic missionaries in 
all parts of the American continerit, and the evidences of their presence which 
they have left in the names of places, remind us of the remark of Mr. Bancroft : 
“The religious zeal of the French bore the Cross to the banks of the St. Mary and 
the confines of Lake Superior, and looked wistfully toward the homes of the Sioux 
in the valley of the Mississippi, five years before the New England. Eliot had ad- 
dressed the tribe of Indians that dwelt within six miles of Boston harbor.” His- 
tory of the United States, (Centenary Edition,) vol. II. p. 308. 
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without fear of serious molestation ; and the route by the way of the 
Allegheny® and Ohio® rivers—which. were known to both the French 
and the Indians by the common name of the Ohio, or the “ Beautiful 
River ”—became safe and practicable. 


*It is well known that the early French regarded the Allegheny and Ohio rivers 
as but one stream, and the’ English also looked upon them in the same light at 
least to a point as far north as Kittanning. The name given them by the French, 
“ La Belle Riviére,” “the Beautiful River,” is but a translation of the Seneca name 
of the streams, Ho-he-yu, changed by both the English and French at a later day 
into the present name Ohio. As to the word Allegheny, says the compiler of the 
History of Venango County, (p. 98), “ There are several theories given for the origin 
of the word Allegheny. Frederick Post, the Moravian missionary, sent among the 
western Indians in 1758, made a statement that Allegheny was the Delaware name 
for the Ohio. Proud, in his History of Pennsylvania, published in 1797, adopts the 
opinion of Post in regard to it. The Lenni Lenape, in their earliest tradition, 
speak of the Allegewi, whom they met on the banks of the Mississippi, and this is 
one of the theories that is advanced for the origin of the name Allegheny river and 
mountains. Schoolcraft, who is generally regarded as standard authority on Indian 
history, says: ‘The banks of this stream were in ancient times occupied by an 
important tribe, now unknown, who preceded the Iroquois and Delawares. They 
were called Alleghans by Colden ir the London edition of his work, and the river 
is named Allegan by Lewis Evans in his celebrated map of 1755.’ Evans also states 
that the Shawanese called the Allegheny or Ohio Palawa-Kunki. Schoolcraft ren- 
ders the word Palawa-Thoriki. The name given the river by the Delawares is 
more properly rendered Tallegawe, and in this form it appeared in many ef the 
early prints. Some authorities allege that the word Allegheny was applied to the 
mountains that now bear the name, by the first English settlers ; that they derived 
it from the Indians, and that it was supposed to mean Endless.” Rev. John Hecke- 
welder in his Indian Nations, (p. 48) says: “Those people, as I was told, called 
themselves Talligeui or Alligewi: Colonel John Gibson, however, a gentle- 
man who has a thorough knowledge of the Indians, and speaks several of their 
languages, is of the opinion that they were not called Talligewi, but Alligewi, 
and it would seem that he is right, from the traces of their name which still remain 
in the country, the Allegheny river and mountains having indubitably been named 
from them. The Delawares still call the former Alligewi Sipu, the river of the 
Alligewi.” The same writer, in his Names which the Lenni Lenape gave to 
rivers, &., pp. 13, 14, says: “The Allegheny, corrupted from Allegewi, is 
the name of a race of Indians said to have dwelt along the river of that 
name, and in Allegewinink, i. e., all the country west of the Alleghenies, drained 
by the tributaries of the Ohio.” My friend, the late Robert W. Smith, of Kittan- 
ning, gives the following interesting letter on the subject in his History of Armstrong 
County, (p. 156). It was written in reply to an inquiry made by him, and is per- 
haps the most satisfactory explanation of the name to be found anywhere : 

“THe Watkinson Lisrary, Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 4, 1877. 

Dear Sir :—Mr. F. Vinton, of Princeton, encloses to me your request for the 
etymology of the Shawano name for the Allegheny river, which you write Palawu- 
thep-iki. This name properly belongs to land, cr some locality, on the river, or near 
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As early as the winter of 1669-70, or in the spring of the latter 
year, Robert Cavelier de La Salle,'® penetrated to the upper waters 
of the Allegheny, and descending that stream and the Ohio as far as 
the falls, where the city of Louisville, Kentucky, now stands, re- 
turned. But he has left only the merest reference to this expedition 





it. Palawa, otherwise written Pelewa, is the Shawano name for the wild turkey ; 
Miami, Pilauh ; Illinois, Pirewa. Pelewa-sepi, or, as a Shawano often pronounces it, 
Pelewa-thepi, Turkey River place, or country. Whether the Allegheny was so 
named because of the abundance of wild turkeys, or from the turkey tribe 
(Unalachtgo) of the Delawares, I cannot certainly say, but the former is the more 
probable. Truly yours, ; 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL.” 


The allusion to wild turkeys as the originators of the name of our river will not 
be thought improbable, if we remember that at least twenty-eight years after Pitts- 
burg took its present designation, Judge Breckenridge could write in the first num- 
ber of the Pittsburg Gazette, which appeared July-29, 1786, such words as these in 
regard to Smoky Island and Monument Hill: “ At the distance of four or five hun- 
dred yards from the head of the Ohio is a small island, lying to the northwest side 
of the river, at the distance of about seventy yards from the shore. It is covered 
with wood, and at the lowest part is a lofty hill famous for the number of wild turkeys 
which inhabit it.’—Oraig’s History of Pittsburg, p. 190. On The Historical Map of 
Pennsylvania the upper Allegheny is named Palawutheptki, and the lower Allegheny 
Palawuthepi. 

®The Ohio is quite as rich in Indian and French names as the Allegheny ; for, 
besides the name Ohio, already discussed, there are nearly a dozen others. La 
Salle, who descended the river, as we shall presently see, gave it the name of St. 
Louis, as we learn from a map drawn by Franquelin, in the year 1684, which Park- 
man calls, “the most remarkable of all the early maps of the interior of North 
America.” On this map it is called the River St. Louis; or the Chucagoa, or the 
Casquinampogamou ; and one of its principal branches is called the Ohio or Olighin. 
In the official document drawn up by La Salle on taking possession of the valley of 
the Mississippi, which was executed at the mouth of that stream in April, 1682, he 
names the Ohio; “the great river St. Louis, otherwise called the Ohio,” and 
in the same document it is called the Olighin-Sipuo, and the Chukagoua. 
In Marquette’s map, which Parkman calls “a rude sketch,” the Vhio is laid 
down as the Ouabouskiaou.—La Salle, pp. 456, 487. In the copy of Mar- 
quette’s map given in the Early History of Illinois, a stream that would appear to 
correspond to the Ohio is marked with a name, which, as well as I can make it out, 
is Sabequingo. On the map of Marquette and Hennipin, in the same volume the 
lower Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash, and that stream, which are given as one, 
are named the Riviére d’ Oubache ou 8. Heronyme (the Wabash or St. Jerome’s 
river), and the Ohio above that point, the Ohio ou la Belle Riviére. From this and 
the fact that, in Kipp’s Early Jesuit Missions, (Father Marest’s narrative), where 
the Ohio is named the Ouabache, it is evident that this name was only applied to 
that part of the Ohio below the mouth of the Wabash, and that, consequently, the 
early explorers regarded the Ohio as a branch of the Wabash, instead of the Wabash 
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in his writings,'' so that for a time many denied it altogether, though 
later investigations have placed it beyond reasonable doubt. 

The first to leave a definite account of these rivers and draw a 
map of them was Céloron, in his expedition of 1749, , 

I shall not pause to discuss the rival claims of the French and 
English to the territory west of the Allegheny mountains; but shall 
merely say that in the middle of the Jast century it was claimed by 
the former nation by right of discovery, and by the latter as forming 
a part of the grants of the Crown to the original proprietaries. Al- 
though here and there a sturdy pioneer or trader had built his cabin, 
the English had not as yet made any permanent settlements west of 
the mountains, but under the auspices of the Ohio Company '? they 
were contemplating it. 

In order to counteract the designs of the English, the Marquis de 
la Galissoniére,'* Governor-General of Canada, dispatched Captain 





as a branch of the Ohio. In the map accompanying Shea’s Charlevoix, it is called 
L’Oye ou La Belle Riviére. Mr. Heckewelder, in his Indian Names, &c. ,(pp. 34-36) 
referred to above, labors at length to prove that the name Ohio was corrupted by 
the early traders from Delaware Indian words expressing certain qualities of that 
stream ; but that derivation is not accepted, as the name Ohio is evidently of 
Seneca origin. The Delaware name of the river was Kit-hanne, (Minsi Delaware, 
Gicht-hanne) signifying, main stream. 

10So well known an explorer as La Salle needs but a short notice. Robert Cave- 
lier de La Salle, was born in Rouen, France, in November, 1643. He was a short 
time with the Jesuits, but withdrew, and canie to Canada in 1666, from which time 
his life was given to exploring the great lakes and the Mississippi with its tribu- 
taries, till he was killed in Texas, March [9, 1687. For an estimate of his charac- 
ter and qualities see Parkman’s La Salle, pp. 406, 407 ; also Charlevoix, vol. IV. 
pp. 94, 95. 

11Parkman’s La Salle, pp. 22-25. 

12JTn 1748, Thos. Lee, one of His Majesty’s council in Virginia, formed the de- 
sign of effecting settlements in the wilds west of the Allegheny mountains, through 
the agency of an association. With a view of carrying this plan into execution, he 
associated twelve others with him, two of whom were Laurence and Augustine 
Washington, brothers of the general, who, with Mr. Hanbury, a’ merchant of Lon- 
don, he organized into The Ohio Company. A petition was presented to the king 
in behalf of the company, which was approved, and five hundred thousand acres of 
land, on the south side of the Ohio river between the mouth of the Monongahela 
and the Great Kanawha, were granted to it.— History of Western Pennsylvania, App. p.3. 

1§Poland Michel Barrin, Marquis de la Galissoniére, was born at Rochfort, 
France, November 11, 1693; rose through different grades to that of admiral; was 
appointed Governor-General of Canada in 1747,—that province being under the 
management of the navy department,—was energetic in maintaining the interests of 
France ; returned to his native land late in 1749; and died at Nemour, October 26, 1756. 
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Bienville de Céloron,'* a Chevalier of the Order of St. Louis, in 
command of a detachment composed of eight subaltern officers, six 
cadets, an armorer, twenty soldiers, one hundred and eighty Cana- 
dians, thirty Iroquois and twenty-five Abenakis,'* with orders to 
descend the Ohio and take possession of the country in the name of 
the French king. The principal officers under him were De Con- 
treceeur,'® who afterwards built Fort Duquesne, Coulon de Vil- 
liers,'7 and Joncaire.'® 





14T have not yet succeeded in learning more of Céloron than. is contained in the 
text, however interesting it would be to know something of his previous and subse- 
quent career. 

16The Abenakis were a tribe of Indians originally from Maine ; but many of those 
who were converted by the early missionaries came to Canada to make their homes 
there, the better to practise their religion and be under the protection of the 
French. Those who accompanied this expedition were doubtless of that number. 

16In 1668 concessions of land were made to certain officers in Canada, among 
whom was Anthony Pecody, Sieur de Contrecceur.—Charlevoix, vol. III. p. 112. 
What relation he was to the officer here mentioned, or whether any, I have not 
been able to learn. In the Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne (p. 22), the officer 
here mentioned is called “ Monsieur Pierre Claude de Contreceeur, Esquire, Sieur de 
Beaudry, Captain of Infantry, Commander-in-Chief of the forts of Duquesne, 
Presqu’ Isle and the Riviére au Beeufs.” He was in command of Fort Niagara at the 
time of which we are now speaking; but he afterwards succeeded to the command 
of the detachment which had before belonged to M. Saint Pierre, and descending 
the Allegheny river to the spot where Pittsburg now stands, in April, 1754, drove 
out the colonial troops under Captain William Trent (Ensign Ward commanding), ° 
built Fort Duquesne, and remained for a time in command. It was formerly a 
question whether he was in command of the fort at the time of the battle of the 
Monongahela, (Braddock’s Defeat), July 9, 1755; but the discovery of the Bap- 
tismal Register of the fort has forever settled that point. In the Register, (p. 28), is 
found the entry of the interment of Monsieur Lionel Daniel (Mr. Shea writes 
me that it is not Leonard, as in the Register), Esquire, Sieur de Beaujeux, Captain 
of Infantry, Commander of Fort Duqnesne, and of the Army. See also Mr..Charles 
McKnight’s Captain Jack, pp. 471-473. This also refutes the assertion of the author 
of Braddock’s Expedition, p. 224, note, who says that Contreceeur was succeeded 
by Dumas as commander of the fort early in 1756. The last date on which the 
name Contrecceur is found in the Baptismal Register (p. 22) is March 2, 1755; and 
the first appearance of that of M. Damas is (p. 31), September 18th of the same 
year. The number of entries in the Register is so few, indeed, that they cannot be 
taken as an authority in fixing dates with precision ; but where a name is mentioned 
it is always a high authority. What became of M. Contreceeur after his retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, I have not been able to learn. 

17There were seven brothers of this family, six of whom lost their lives in the 
Canadian wars. This one commanded an expedition against Fort Necessity in 
June, 1754. He was afterwards taken prisoner by the English at the capture of 
Fort Niagara.— Mag. Amer. Hist., vol. II. p. 180; The Olden Time, vol. II. p. 152. 
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We are mainly indebted to Hon. O. H. Marshall, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., for what is at present known of this important expedition. In a 
learned article which he contributed to The Magazine of American 
History, (vol. II. p. 129-150,) he informs us that, while on a visit to 
Paris, he had the good fortune to discover in the archives of that 
city the original journals of Céloron and Father Bonnechamps,'® and 
also a map drawn by the latter, on which the course of the expedi- 
tion, the Indian villages, and the places where the leaden plates were 
deposited are designated; and which serves as a fitting illustration 
of the route. Father Bonnechamps styles himself a “ Jesuit math- 
ematician,” and, as Mr. Marshall remarks, “seems to have been the 
chaplain. as well as a kind of sailing master of the expedition, keeping 
a daily record of the courses and distances traveled, the latitudes and 
longitudes of the principal points, with occasional brief notes of the 
most important occurrences.” (p. 130.) 

I cannot but believe that a brief account of this expedition will 


prove interesting to the people of Western Pennsylvania, and the 
more so as I have reason to think, from the difficulty I experienced 


in procuring a copy of the magazine containing Mr. Marshall’s article, 
that 1t has not yet come within reack of the greater part of our peo- 
ple, although it was printed more than six years ago. The burying 





18Of the elder Joncaire, the father of the one referred to in this place, Mr. Park- 
man says: “The history of Joncaire was a noteworthy one. The Senecas had cap- 
tured him sometime before, (the year 1700), tortured his companions to death, 
and doowed him to the same fate. As a preliminary torment an old chief tried to 
burn a finger of the captive in the bowl of his pipe, on which Joncaire knocked 
him down. If he had begged for mercy, their hearts would have been flint; but 
the warrior crowd were so pleased with this proof of courage that they adopted him 
as one of their tribe, and gave him an Iroquois wife. He lived among them for 
many years, and gained a commanding influence, which proved very useful to the 
French.”—Frontenac, p. 441. He died in 1740, leaving two sons, Chabert 
Joncaire, and Philip Clauzonne Joncaire, both of whom were in the French 
service and were in Céloron’s expedition, although Mr. Marshall speaks 
of but one in several places where the name is mentioned.—Mag. Amer. Hist., 
vol. II. p. 140. He was on the Allegheny for the next two years at least, and 
was at Logstown on May 18, 1751.—Hist. West. Penna; App. p. 26. But which 
of the two brothers is meant I have not been able to learn. Both were taken 
prisoners at the capture of Fort Niagara. The name is variously spelled by early 
writers, as John Coeur, Jean Coeur, Jonceur, Joncaire, &c. 


19] have not as yet been wble to learn anything of this noted Jesuit missionary, 
but hope soon to be able to satisfy both my own and the reader’s curiosity. 
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of leaden plates containing inscriptions, as a means of taking posses- 
sion of new territory, which was peculiar to the French in this coun- 
try, appears to have been more extensively adopted in this than in any 
other expedition ; » circumstance that will, doubtless, impart additional 
interest to the narrative. I shall give a condensed account of the expe- 
dition from Mr. Marshall, and, having done so, shall remark on certain 
inaccuracies in his article, and advance one or two theories of my own. 


Provided with a number of leaden plates, which were about eleven 
inches long, seven and a half inches wide, and one-eighth of an inch 
thick, they left La Chine,*° near Montreal,’ on the 15th of June, 
1749, and ascended the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario. Coasting 
along the eastern and southern shores of the lake, they reached Fort. 
Niagara on the 6th of July. Pursuing their course, they arrived at 
a point on the southeastern shore of Lake Erie,?* near the spot 
where the village of Barcelona, N. Y., now stands, where they dis- 
embarked on the 16th. By means of Chautauqua®* creek, a portage, 


20On the 9th of July, 1669, La Salle set out on an expedition through the lakes 
with a view of discovering a western pass to China (French, La Chine) ; but after 
proceeding some distance he returned, and his place on the St. Lawrence was out of 
derision called La Chine, a name which it bears to this day.—Charlevoix, vol. III., 
p. 122 note. Another evidence that those who do the most for their fellow-men are 
often better remembered in the mistakes they make than in the good they do. 

21Called by the Indians Hochelaga. The first white man to visit it was Jacques 
Cartier, October 2, 1535. It was a Huron-Iroquois town, as the name indicates. 
The Seneca for the French name Montreal was Dohkia gi-ga. The present island 
and city took their name from that of Mont Royal, which Cartier at the time of 
his visit gave the mountain at the foot of which the town stood.—Charlevoix, vol. I. 
pp. 118, 119. 

221¢ takes its name from the Erie tribe of Indians who at one time dwelt south of 
it, and were also called Erigas, Eriehronon, and Riguehronon, and who were pro- 
bably the Carantouans, of Champlain.—Parkman’s Jesuits, p. XLVI., note. The 
tribe, and, after it, the lake, were also called The Cats, from.the number of wild cats 
which were found in their country.—Charlevoix, vol. IT. p. 266, note. It was 
called the lake of Conti by La Salle out of gratitude to his friend the Count de 
Conti.—Parkman’s La Salle, p. 116, note. On Laet’s map it is called Grand Lac- 
On Marquette and Hennipin’s map it is called Lake Erie or Lake of the Cats. 

28“ The‘name Chatacoin and Chatakouin, as spelled by Céloron in his journal, 
and Tchadakoin, as inscribed on the plate, and Tjadakoin, as spelled by Bonnechamps 
on his map, are all variations of the modern name Chautauqua.” Early authors 
will be found to have written it differently ; as, Shatakoin, Jadachque, Cahdocoin, 
Chaud-dauk-wa, and Jah-dah-gwah. It is said to mean “a place where a child was 
swept away by the waves ;” “where the fish was taken out ;” “The foggy place ;” 
‘The elevated place ;’ while the configuration of the lake would favor another in- 
erpretation, “a sack tied in the middle.”—Mag. Amer. Hist. vol. II. pp. 135-138. 
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Chautauqua Lake and Conewango*‘ creek, they came, on the 29th, 
to the Allegheny river, near the spot now occupied by the town of 
Warren, Pa. The first of the leaden plates was buried at this point, 
“at the foot of a red oak on the south bank of the river Oyo and of 
the Chanougon, not far from the village of Kanaougon.” (p. 136.) 
So far as is known this plate has not been found. The official record 
of the burying of the plate, and the entry in Céloron and Father 
Bonnechamps’ journals are simple statements of the facts; but the 
inscription, which was nearly the same for every plate, may be a 
matter of curiosity. ‘It is as follows: “In the year 174%, in the 
reign of Louis the XV., King of France, we, Céloron, commander 
of a detachment sent by Monsieur the Marquis de la Galissoniére, 
Governor-General of New France,?* to re-establish tranquility in 
some Indian villages of these cantons, have buried this plate of lead 
at the confluence of the Ohio and Chautauqua, this 29th day of July, 
near the river Ohio, otherwise Belle Riviére, as 2 monument of the 
renewal of the possession we have taken of the said river Ohio, and 
of all those which empty into it, and of all the lands on both sides 
as far as the sources of the said rivers, as enjoyed or ought to have 
been enjoyed by the kings of France preceding, and as they have 
there maintained themselves by arms and by treaties, especially those 
of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix la Chapelle.” (p. 132.) 


As the expedition proceeded down the river, Céloron endeavored to 
strengthen the attachment of the Indians to the cause of France, but 
he soon found that all along the Allegheny there was a strong bias 
in their minds in favor of the English.?® 





24On the plate buried by Céloron at the confluence of this stream with the Alle- 
gheny, it is called the Kanaaiagon; but in his journal he spells it Chanougon ; 
while Father Bonnechamps writes it Kananougon. There are also other forms of 
the word.—Mag. Amer. Hist., p. 136-140. “ Conewango is corrupted from Guninga, 
signifying, they have been gone a long time, they stay a long time.” The etymology is: 
“ Gurne-u, long. Gu-nar-u, it is long. Gu-ni, a long while. Gu-na-gi-u, he. stays 
long.” —Heckewelder, Indian Names, &c., p. 21. 


25The name New France was not equivalent to our British-America, as some sup- 
pose, but embraced all the territory from the Atlantic Ocean,—with its coast islands, 
—to the western extremity of Lake Superior, and from Hudson Bay to a line run- 
ning through the northern part of the United States from Maine to Minnesota; but 
none of the boundaries were accurately defined. 


26At the mouth of French creek were found several English traders whom the 
French forced to retire, among whom was John Frazer, a Scotch gunsmith who had 
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After passing the Riviére aux Beeufs,”*7 says Mr. Marshall, “and 
another on the left, 2 the expedition reached a ‘bend in the river 
about nine miles below, on the eastern bank of which lay a large 
boulder, nearly twenty-two feet in length, by fourteen in breadth, 
on the inclined face of which were inscriptions in Indian workman- 
ship, representing by various symbols the triumphs of the race in war 
and in the chase. It was regarded by the natives attached to the ex- 
~ pedition as an Indian god, and held in superstitious veneration. It 
was a well known landmark, and did not fail to arrest the attention 
of the French. Céloron deemed it a fitting point at which to bury 
his second leaden plate.” (p. 141.) This rock is yet known as “ the 
Indian god,” but the plate deposited there has not been found.*® 





been dwelling there for several years and whose house the French took possession of 
later, where George Washington found them in December, 1753, while he met the 
same Frazer at the mouth of Turtle creek, from which the French also drove him 
the year following.—History of Venango County, p. 42. 

*7In the early French archives this stream is called the Riviére aux Beenfs ; and 
in the Pennsylvania Archives the name is simply translated into English, “as the 
Beef river,” or “the Buffalo river.” Buffaloes are said to have been found in the 
valley of the stream by the early traders and explorers, and hence the name. It 
was also called the Venango by the English, a name corrupted from the Seneca 
term, Jn-wn-gah, from which the word Weninge, and later Venango doubtless sprung. 
The Rev. Timothy Alden speaking of the derivation of this word says: “This 
name is given to French creek by the Senecas in consequence of a certain figure 
carved on the bark of a tree near its bank, noticed at an early period after they 
came to this region, and expressive of the representation made by the rude sculp- 
ture ;. but an explanation of which delicacy forbids us to record.” The present 
name French creek appears to have been given the stream by George Washington 
on the occasion of his visit to the French, referred to above.—History of Venango 
County, p. 97; Washington’s Journal, On The Historical Map of Pennsylvania it is 
called also the Innungau. “The Delawares called French creek Attike. The name 
was sometimes written Onenge.” Heckewelder, Indian Names, &., p. 46. 

28This stream was East Sandy creek, which empties into the Allegheny about 
five miles below French Creek. In Delaware Legauwi-mahini.—Heckewelder, 
Indian Names, &e., p. 40. 

2°Some time after reading this paper before the Historical Society a friend who 
had seen a copy of it, wrote me that this plate had been found about the year 1832, by 
aman named Andrew Shall, and after exchanging a few letters with him and pro. 
posing’a number of questions as-to the time, place, circumstances, &c., to which 
such explicit replies were given as left no doubt in my mind regarding the dis- 
covery, I stated the matter in print. But an opportunity having been afforded me 
lately of investigating the matter still more thoroughly I find that what he dis- 
covered was not the plate here referred to. Whatever some persons may think, I 
make no hesitation in correcting an error that might lead others astray. 

B 
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“From this station,” continues Mr. Marshall, “Céloron sent Jon- 
caire forward to Attigué the next day, it being an Indian settlement 
of some importance on the left bank of the river, between eight and nine 
leagues further down, containing twenty-two cabins. Before reach- 
ing Attigué they passed a river three or four leagues from the Aux 
Beeufs, the confluence of which with the Allegheny is described as 
‘very beautiful,’ and a league further down another, having on its 
upper waters some villages of Loups*® ‘and Iroquois.” (p. 142.) 
There are some discrepancies here and in other places in Mr. Mar- 
shall’s article, as to the distances, which it is impossible to explain ; 
for while Céloron’s record of the depositing of the plate at “ the In- 
dian god” says: “ Buried a leaden plate * * four leagues be- 
low the Riviére aux Boeufs,” we are here told that after leaving the 
Indian god “they passed a river three or four leagues from Aux 
Beufs.” The first of these streams was doubtless the Big Sandy, 
which empties into the Allegheny from the west, at a point almost 
opposite to the celebrated rock. The second, which is said to have 
been “ a league further dow1i,” must also have emptied from the west, 
for, although no stream is marked on Father Bonnechamps’ map to 


correspond to it, yet we have the Indian villages there on the right 
bank. This stream must have been Scrubgrass creek, which falls 
into the river about seven miles below the other. Other streams are 
marked on Father Bonnechamps’ map, all of which flow from the 
east, among which are the Riviere au Fiel, which must have been 
the Clarion*' river, which empties into the Allegheny eighty-three 
miles above Pittsburg, the Riviere au Vermillion, which was doubtless 





$°The statement made further on in the text that the Loups (the French name 
for wolves), were a branch of the Delawares, called by the English Munseys, ap- 
pears to be incorrect, as the following goes to show. ‘The Loups are called Agotsa- 
gonen by the Iroquois. “These” says Mr. Shea, “were the Mohegans. The term 
Agotsaganen was applied to other tribes of the Algonquin family. Attempts have 
been made to construct a supposed great Delaware confederacy, reaching from the 
Hudson to the Potomac, but this story is quite recent, and its growth is curious. 
The petty tribe of Delawares, with whom the Dutch seem to have had no extended 
relations, were enemies of the Minquas. By confounding the Minquas who lived 
on the lower Susquehanna with the Mohawks, the Delawares were made to extend 
to the river of the latter tribe.”—Father Joques’ New Netherlands, notes, pp. 49, 50. 


*'The Clarion river is called Toby’s Creek in some early maps. It was designated 
by the Delawares Gawunsch-hanne, i. e., brier stream, the stream whose banks are 
overgrown with green briers.—Heckewelder, Indian Names, &c., p. 19. 
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‘Red Bank*? and another which is not named, but which may be 
regarded as Mahoning.** The expedition passed other streams 
not marked on Father Bonnechamp’s map, the principal of which 
were Pine creek,** Cowanshannock,** and Crooked creek,** which 
are respectively fifty-one, forty-eight and thirty-eight miles above 
Pittsburg. 

“Attigué,” says Mr. Marshall, “was probably on or near the Kis- 
kiminetas*” river, which falls into the south side of the Allegheny 
about twenty-five miles above Pittsburg. It is called the river 





82 The Indian name of Red Bank was Lycamahoning, derived from Lycoming and 
Mahoning—the former corrupted from Legaui-hanne, a sandy stream ; the latter cor- 
rupted from Mahonink, signifying, where there is a lick. Mahoni in the Delaware 
language means a diminutive lick, and Mahon-hanne, a stream flowing from or near a 
liek, Lycamahoning, then, must mean a sandy stream flowing from a lick, that is, 
Sandy Lick, which was the name of the stream as late as 1792, from its source to its 
mouth, according to Reading Howell’s map of that year.” How or why it is called 
Red Bank has not been ascertained, unless we suppose it is from the appearance of 
the clay on its banks. History of Armstrong County, p. 186. 


*8There are several streams of this name in the State, it being the commom 
name for rivers and places in the Delaware county where there were saline deposits. 
or efflorescence, provincially called licks, from the fact of deer and elk frequenting them 
and licking the saltish earth. Mahoning is corrupted from Makhonink, signifying, wher e 
there is a lick, or at a lick. Mahoni is Delaware for a lick, Mahonity signifies a 
diminutive lick, and Mahon-hanne, a stream flowing from or near a lick.—Heckewelder, 
Indian Names, p. 29. 


34Tn Delaware Cuwen-hanne, i.e., pine stream, a stream flowing through pine lands. 
Heckewelder, Indian Names, p. 38. 


35The derivation of this name, though not given in Heckewelder, would seem to 
be the same as that of Clarion and Pine Creek combined, given above. Hecke- . 
welder, Indian Names, pp. 19, 38. 


' 36In Delaware, Woak-hanne, i. e., crooked stream, the stream with large bends. 
From Woak-tschin-ni, to bend, Woak-tsche-u, crooked.—Heckewelder, Indian Names, 
p. 23. 


87The village of Attigué will claim our attention further on. “ Kiskiminetas,” 
says Heckewelder, “is corrupted from Gieschgumanito, signifying make daylight ; its 
etymology is Gischgu,—day ; gisch-gue,—to-day ; gieschapen,—it is day-break ; mani- 
toon,—to make. It was probably the word of command given by a warrior to his 
comrades at night, to break up camp and resume the j journey or war path.” It is 
said in McCullough’s Narrative the Indians called this river Keeak-ksheman-nit-toos, 
signifying Out Spirit; bat Heckewelder’s etymology and definition are more satis- 
factory.— History Armstrong County, p. 232. 
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d’Attigué** by Montcalm,*® in a letter dated in 1758. They reached 
Attigué on the 6, and found Joncaire waiting.” (pp. 141, 142.) Em- 
barking the next day they passed on their right an old Shawanees 
village,*® which had not been occupied since the removal of Char- 
tier*' to the Wabash country in 1745. “On their way,” says Mr. 
Marshall, “they passed a village of Loups, all the inhabitants of 





*®The passages referred to are the following, for which I am indebted to Mr. 
Jacob B. Moore, librarian of the Historical Society of New York. M. de Beauhar- 
nois to Count de Mauvepas, October 15, 1732. “Sieur de Joncaire, whom I sent 
last year to the Chauanons, has reported to me this spring that those Indians were 
settled in villages on the other side of the Beautiful River of the Oyo, six leagues 
below the river Attigué,” &c.—N. Y. Col. Doc. [X., 135. “We have just received 
news from Fort Duquesne of the 23d of October. Captain Aubry, of the Louisiana 
troops, has gained a tolerably considerable advantage there on the 15th. The enemy 
lost on the occasion a hundred and fifty men ; they were pursued as far as a new fort 
called Royal Hannon, which they built at the head of the river Attigué.” (The 
river here referred to is, beyond question, the Loyalhanna, and the new fort, that at 
Ligonier, on the head of that stream.) M.de Montcalm to Marshall de Belle Isle, 
Montreal, November 15, 1758.—N. Y. Col. Doc., X. 901. And again, “M. de Lig- 
neris, who commands at Fort Machault, writes that the English are constructing 
forts at Attigué and Royal Hannon.” M. Malartie to M. de Cremille, Montreal, 
April 9, 1759.—N. Y. Col. Doc. X. 956. In the proceedings of Sir William John- 
son with the Indians (N. Y. Col. Doc. VII. 728) May 6, 1765. “The several 
nations assembled to give their answer. . . At length we have agreed together 

° to make a cession to the king of the lands we shall now describe. . . . 
visiting up the west branch of the Susquehanna on the south side thereof, and 
from thence to Kittanning or Adigo on the Ohio,” &. . . . “ At a conference, 
May 10th, present, as before,” &c. The Onondega speaker stood up and. 
answered as follows: . . . that the line shall begin at Shamokin, run from 
thence along the west branch of the Susquehanna to a place on the Ohio named 
Adigo,” &. Reference will be made to this name “ Adigo,” later on. 

5®Louis Joseph, Marquis de Montcalm de Saint-Véran, was born near Nimes, 
France, February 23, 1712; entered the army at an early age, and after serving 
with distinctica in different parts of Europe, came to America as commander of the 
troops of Cenada, where, having opposed the English at various points, he was 
finally killed at the fall of Quebec, September 14, 1759. 

*°This nation came from the South at no remote period, and the Iroquois assigned 
them lands on the west branch of the Susquehanna, but looked upon them as inferi- 
ors.—Drake’s Indians of North America, p.500. They had villages in different parts 
_ of Western Pennsylvania at the time of which we are now treating, and their name 

is familiar. But few names have been more the sport of orthographers. They are 
* called, among other names, the Shawanees, Shawanese, Shawanoes, Shawnees, and 
by the French, Chaouanons. 

*!Peter Chartier, a name, like that of many others of our pioneers history, looms 
up only at distant intervals ; and, however important the part which it plays, leaves 
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which, except three Iroquois, ond an old woman who was pane g 
as a queen, and devoted to the English, had fled in alarm to Chin- 
ingué. (p. 142.) The Loups were’ a branch of the Delawares, called 
by the English Munceys. (p. 140.) This village Céloron declares to 
have been the finest he saw on the river. It must have been situated 
at or near the present site of Pittsburg.4* The description of the 
place, like many given by Céloron, is so vague that it is impossible 
_to identify it with any certainty. * .* * If the allusion to ‘the 
finest place on the river’ has no reference to the site of Pittsburg, 
then no mention is made of it whatever.” (p. 142.) The old queen 
mentioned here was + dogbtless Aliquippa,** to whom Conrad Wei- 





little or no trace of a previous or subsequent career,—perplexing the writer as much 
as the reader. Chartier was a French-Indian half breed who appears to have made 
his home for some time at Philadelphia; but, being of a restless disposition, was 
required to live on the Paxton Manor, on the east bank of the Susquehanna river 
immediately below the site of the present city of Harrisburg, in 1732.—History of 
Western Pennsylvania, p. 33. In 1743 he endeavored to engage the Shawanese in 2 
war with the Six Nations, the steadfast friends of the English. In 1745, being rep- 
rimanded by Governor Thomas for some misconduct, he became alarmed, fled to 
the Shawanese, and induced them to declare for the French.—The Olden Time, vol. 
I. p.8. It is uncertain at what precise time he came to the Allegheny river at or 
near the mouth of Buffalo creek near the present Freeport, to what is called in 
Weiser and Father Bonnechamps’ journals, “the old Shawanese town.” Mr. Mar- 
shall says he left it for the Vermillion country in 1745; but it appears from the 
Pennsylvania Archives (vol. V. p. 311) that he did not join the French till Novem- 
ber, 1747. But I must confess that no character in history has been so difficult to 
trace as that of this mercurial Chartier, and if I give little satisfaction to the 
reader, I give far less to myself. Chartier’s creek which empties into the 
Allegheny river twenty-two miles above Pittsburg, and the stream of the same.name 
three miles below that city appear to have derived their names from him. 


*2The Indian name for the spot where the city of Pittsburg now stands was Da- 
un-daga, a Seneca word which is said to mean the forks. The reader will mark a 
family relation between it and the name by which the same tribe designated French 
creek ; the one being Jn-un-ga, and the other Da-wn-daga. Washington thus de- 
scribes the spot at the close of the year 1753, when as yet no white man lived there: 
“The land at the point is about twenty-five feet above the common surface of the 
water; and a considerable bottom of flat well-timbered land. all around it very 
convenient for building.”— Washington’s Journal, Nov. 22. It is remarkable that 
no mention appears to have been made in the journfls of either Céloron or Bonne- 
champs’ of the Monongahela river, although the largest stream they passed in their 
whole expedition. A stream is indeed marked, but without a name, on Father 
Bonnechamps’ map, that must have been the river in question. 

**The statement of Conrad Weiser, who visited this strong-minded woman and 
had even the honor of dining with her, should, it would seem, settle the question of 
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ser,** who was sent by the Governor of Pen:tsylvania to the Indians 
at Logstown, in 1748, refers under date of August 27, where lie says, 
“We dined at a Seneca town, where an old Seneca wonian reigns 
with great authority.” (Hist. West. Pu., App. p. 14). George Wash- 
ington, in the journal of his expedition to the French posts, on the 
Rivitre aux Boeufs, mentions the same queen as then residing at the 
confluence of the Monongahela**® and Youghiogheny*® rivers, the 
spot where McKeesport now stands ; and, under date of December 
23, 1753, writes: “I went to visit Queen Aliquippa, who had ex- 
pressed great concern that we passed her on going to the fort. I made 
her a present of a watch-coat and a bottle of rum, which latter was 
thought the better present of the two.” 

The expedition did not stop for a night at the site of our city, as 
we infer from the following words of Mr. Marshall: “ Their camp 
being only two leagues from Chiningué, they were able to reach the 
latter the next day, They found the village one of the largest on the 





her nationality; for he says in his journal to Logstown, under date of August 
27, 1748: “‘ We dined in a Seneca town, where an old Seneca woman reigns with 
great authority. We dined at her house.”—History of Western Pennsylvania, App., 
p. 14. Yet Mr. Charles McKnight in Capiain Jack, p. 262, calls her a Delaware. 
The town here mentioned was Shannopin’s Town, which appears to have stood on 
the east bank of the Allegheny about two miles above the forks, or near the foot of 
the present Thirty-third street, Pittsburg. 

*4Conrad Weiser was one of the most noted persons of the provincial era. He 
was the son of John Conrad Weiser and his wife Anna M. Uebele, of Afstedt, 
Wurtemburg, where he was born Nov. 2, 1696. In 1710 he accompanied his parents 
to America, who settled on Livingston Manor, in Columbia county. Three years 
later they went to the Mohawk country in New York where young Conrad was 
schooled in the Indian languages which made him so useful to the proprietary 
government in later years. In 1723 he returned to Pennsylvania and settled in 
what is now Berks county. His knowledge of the Indian languages induced the 
proprietary government to appoint him, in 1732, the interpreter of the Confedera- 
tidn of the Six Nations ; and from this time he was idéntified with the history of 
the, province of Pennsylvania in all matters relating to the Indians, and was sent 
to them on several important missions. He was named by them Taracha-wagon, 
Having served in several civil and military positions, he died at his home on the 3d 
of July, 1760. He left a largeYamily— Journal of the Treaty at Lancaster in 1744 
with the Siz Nations, by Witham Marshe, Dr. Egle’s notes, pp. 11, 12. 

*°Monongahela is corrupted from Menaungehilla, a word implying high banks or 
bluffs, breaking off and falling down at places.—Heckewelder, Indian Names, &c., p. 32. 

*®Youghiogheny is a word corrupted from Juh-wiah-hanne, signifying a stream 
flowing in a contrary direction, or in a circuitous course.—Heckewelder, Indian Names 
&e., p. 49. 
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river, consisting of fifty cabins of Iroquois, Shawanees and Loups, 
from Sault St. Louis and Lake of the Two Mountains, with Nip- 
pissings, Ottawas and Abenakis. Bonnechamps estimates the nuni- 
ber of cabins at eighty, and says: ‘ We called it Chiningué, from its 
vicinity to. the river of that name’*7 * * * The place was sub- 
quently known as Logtown,‘® a large and flourishing village, which 
figures prominently in Indian history for many years after this per- 
iod. * * * On reaching Chiningué, Céloron found several Eng- 
lish traders, whom he compelled to leave. He wrote by them to 
Governor’ Hamilton, under date of August 6, 1749, ‘that he was sur- 
prised to find English traders on French territory, and hoped that 
the Governor would forbid their trespassing in future.’ De Céloron 
also made a speech, in which he informed the Indians that ‘he was 
on his way down the Ohio to whip back the Twightwees and Wyan- 
dots for trading with the English.’ They treated his speech with 
contempt, insisting that ‘to separate them from the English would 
be like cutting a man into halves and expecting him te live.’ The 
Indians were foaind so unfriendly to the French, and suspicious of 
the objects of the expedition, as to embarrass the movements of De 
Céloron. His Iroquois and Abenaki allies refused to accompany him 
further than Chiningué. They destroyed the plates, which, . bearing 
the arms of the French king, had been affixed to trees as memorials 
of his sovereignty.” (p. 143.) 


On leaving Chiningué they passed two rivers, one on either side, 
before they crossed the boundary line of the State; one of which 
they named Chiningué, as we have seen, which was the Beaver river, 





*7The stream here referred to was the Beaver river, which falls into the Ohio 
from the north about twenty-seven miles below Pittsburg, at the spot where that 
river reaches the most northern point in its entire course. When or why it was 
called “the river Chiningué” I have not been able to learn. The Delaware Indian 
name of the river was Amoch-kwi-sipu, that is, Beaver river; or, Amochk-hanne, that 
is, beaver stream. The Indians, however, called the river Kaskaskie-sipu, from the 
town of Kaskaskie on its banks, sipo and sipu signifies a river ; si-po-tit, (diminu- 
tive), a creek ; si-punk and si-pu-sing, at, or on the river.—Heckewelder, Indian 
Names, &c., p. 16, 17. 


**The precise location of this town has engaged no little attention from local 
historians, some maintaining that it was on the south side, some on the north of the 
Ohio ; but it is now generally admitted to have been on the latter, about eighteen 
miles below the confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers.—Craig’s His- 
tory of Pittsburg, p. 215; History of Western Pennsylvania, App., p. 14. 
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andthe other, to which they gave no name, was Raccoon ereek,‘® 
which empties into the Ohio from the east somewhat further down. 
Passing on they buried their third leaden plate at the mouth of a 
stream which Mr. Marshall takes to be Wheeling creek, although, 
as he says: “Neither Céloron nor Bonnechamps gives such a descrip- 
tion of the locality as to warrant a positive identification of the site. 

* * * No vestige of the plate has been discovered so far as is 
known.” (p. 144.) The expedition resumed its course on the 14th, 
and on the following day arrived at the mouth of the Muskingum. 
Here the fourth plate was buried on the right bank of the Ohio. It 
was found by some boys in 1798, who destroyed part of it, but the 
rest, falling into the hands of one who could appreciate its value, 
came in time into possession of the Antiquarian Society of Massachu- 
setts, where it still remains. Resuming their voyage, they came on 
the 18th to the mouth of the Great Kanawha, and there: deposited 
the fifth plate. This plate was found by a boy in March, 1846, but 
what has become of it is not known. On the 31st of August the 
expedition arrived at the mouth of the Great Miami, where the voy- 
age on the Ohio ceased, and the last of the leaden plates was buried. 
So far as is known this plate has not been found. They now began 
to ascend the Great Miami; and having reached “ Demoiselles,” the 
residence of La Demoiselles, a chief of a portion of the Miamis, who 
were friendly to the English, they rested for a week to recruit and 
prepare for the portage to the head-waters of the Maumee. “ Hay- 
ing burned their canoes and obtained some ponies, they set cut on 
their overland journey. The distance was estimated by Céloron as 
fifty leagues, and five days were alloted for its accomplishment. 
They completed the portage on the 25th of September, and arrived 
at Kiskakon, which appears to have been the Indian name for Fort 
Wayne. * * * Leaving Kiskakon on the 27th, a part of the ex- 
pedition went overland to Detroit, and the ‘remainder descended the 
river by canoes.” (p. 147.) On the 8th of October Céleron launched 
into Lake Erie, and passing through it and Lake Ontario, with a 
little delay at Niagara, the expedition reached Montreal on the 10th 
of November—not October, as is put by mistake in Mr. Marshall’s 
article, (p. 148) and according to the estimate of both Céleron and 
Father Bonnechamps they. traveled at least twelve hundred leagues, 








49In Delaware, Nachenum-hanne, that is, raccoon stream, from Na-che-num, a 
raccoon ; Na-che-num-mook, raccoons.—Heckewelder, Indian Names, &c., p. 40. 
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or about three thousand miles. Such is a brief outline of Céloron’s 
expedition, as given by Mr. Marshall in his able and-i ineenatine ar- 
ticle-on the subject. 


While we cannot but feel deeply indebted to Mr. Marshall for his 
researches in this department of our history, we cannot at the same 
time close our eyes to certain inaccuracies with which his paper is 
marred ; a few only of which I shall now proceed to point out. 
And first as to dates. He says, (p. 142,) “ They reached Attigué on 
the 6th of August. * * * Leaving Attigué the next day they 
passed a village of Loups,” &c., which he very properly supposes to 
have been situated within the limits of the present city of Pittsburg: 
He continues: “ Their camp being only two leagues from Chiningué, 
they were able to reach the latter the next day.” This place was known 
to the English by the name of Logstown. They, therefore, arrived 
at ti point on their journey on the 8th of August, according to Mr. 
Marshall, but yet he says, on the next page, that, “ on reaching Chin- 
ingué, Céloron found several English traders, whom he forced to 
leave. He wrote by them to Governor Hamilton, ‘under date of 
August 6; 1749,” &., and the letter, which:may be easily found ac- 
tually bears that date. It was undoubtedly written on the 9th, and 
it has been sought to explain the mistake by supposing that the figure 
was inverted, making a “6” out of a “9.” This may be, and most 
probably is true, but while it explains it does. not excuse the mistake, 
for if a casual reader must see it, how much more should he see it 
who was at pains to prepare the article. 


Still greater inaccuracies are found in the statements as to certain 
distances. For example, after giving an account of the depositing of 
the leaden plate at the rock which has come to be known as “ the 
Indian god,” on the eastern bank of the Allegheny river, nine miles 
below the mouth of French creek, he continues: “ From this station 
Céloron sent Joncaire forward to Attigué the next day to announce 
the approach of the expedition, it being an Indian settlement of some 
importance, on the left bank of the river, some eight or nine leagues 
further down.” And a little further on he says, “Attigué was prob- 
ably on or near the mouth of the Kiskiminetas river, which falls into 
the south side of the Allegheny about twenty-five miles above Pitts- 
burg.” Now, the fact is, the mouth of the Kiskiminetas is a little 
more than twenty-nine miles, instead of “about twenty-five” above 
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Pittsburg, while “the Indian god” is one hundred and fifteen miles 
above, leaving the distance between them about eighty-six miles— or 
four times as much as Mr. Marshall gives—instead of less than 
twenty-three ; for he had just informed the reader that “the league as 
used by Céloron may be estimated as containing about two miles and 
a half,’ and also. that, “distances are always overstated by the 
French voyageurs in America.” (p. 141.) A yet greater inaccuracy is 
met with further on, where he tells us of “‘an old Indian village at 
the mouth of French creek, in Pennsylvania, one hundred and thirty 
miles above the mouth of the Muskingum.” (p. 144.) But what is 
our surprise when we learn that instead of being one hundred and 
thirty miles above that point, it is two hundred and ninety-five miles, 
or considerably more than twice that distance—the one being one 
hundred and twenty-four miles above Pittsburg, and the other one 
hundred and seventy-one (official survey) below. We can onlygpon- 
clude that he was ignorant of the geography of the country of which 
he wrote. Nor can he plead as a sufficient excuse the fact that the 
deseription of places as given by Céloron, are so vague that it is m- 
possible to identify them with any certainty. These places are well 
known natural objects. 


As regards places, it may be remarked that, to those who are 
familiar with our early history it must be a matter of surprise that 
no mention appears to have been made of the well known Indian 
village of Kittanning,®°® by either Céleron or Father Bonnechamps, 
so far, at least, as we are able to learn from Mr. Marshall’s article ; 
nor is it marked on the map drawn by Father Bonnechamps, When 





5°Kittanning is a word of Indian origin, and is significant. Says Heckewelder: 
“ Kittanning is corrupted from Kit-hanne (in Munsi Delaware, Gicht-hanne), signi. 
fying the main stream, that is, in its region of country. Kit-hanne is perpetuated in 
Kittanning, corrupted from Kit-han-nink, signifying at or on the main stream, that 
is, the town at or on the main stream.” He also says: “ We indeed have the word 
Kittanning on our maps for a particular spot on the Allegheny river, whereas the 
true meaning of the word, which should be written Kit-han-nink, denotes the river 
itself” He gives its etymology thus: Kitschi, superior, greatest, and hanne, which de- 
notes flowing water, or a stream of flowing water. The late W. C. Reichel, who 
was very familiar with the Indian languages, in one of his papers says: “ Among 
themselves the Indians always called the river Kit-hanne. Only when conversing 
with traders or whites to whom the word was familiar, in naming the river in ques- 
tion, would the Indians call it the Ohio. Thus the common idea that Kittanning | 


means cornfield is exploded.” — History of Armstrong County, p. 106. 
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I first wrote this paper I advanced the opinion—which I had never 
seen mentioned by anyone else—that Attigué and Kittanning ‘were 
one and the same. What I then advanced as a theory, I now assert 
as a fact. Attigué was an Indian village of some importance; so 
was Kittanning. It had twenty-two cabins at the time of Céloron’s 
visit ; and when Col. Armstrong destroyed Kittanning, Sept. 8, 1756, 
he says in his official report that it contained about thirty houses— 
no inordinate increase when we remember that the French were ac- 
customed to stop there on their way down the river, and that perhaps 
some of them lived there. Besides, Kittanning, or Kithenning, as 
it was sometimes called by the English, was known to the French, 
and was a trading post on a small scale as early as the year 1726.°* 
It is difficult, on the one hand, to understand how so important an 
expedition as Céloron’s would pass it by without mention; while, on 
the ether hand, it seems most reasonable that it would be to just such 
a place as this that a messenger would be sent to announce the ap- 
proach of the expedition. Céloron had come to attach the friendly 
Indians still more firmly to the French cause, and to conciliate those 
who were unfriendly ; why, then, would he offer an insult to both 
the one and the other by passing a town of his allies without notice? 
And if he stopped there why is no mention made of it in his journal 
or that of Father Bonnechamps? If Attigué was not Kittanning, then 
no mention whatever is made of Kittanning ;_ and this appears in the 
highest degree inexplicable. 

The objections that may be and have been urged against this view 
are not, in my opinion, sufficient to overthrow it. It has been main- 
tained by some of our local historians that the old Shawanees town 
mentioned on the map, was Kittanning, of which Mr. Marshall says: 
“They passed on the right an old Chaouanons (Shawnees) village. 
It had not been occupied by the Indians since the removal of Char- 
tier and his band to the river Vermillion, in the Wabash country, 
in 1745.” They would further have us believe that Kittanning stood 
on both sides of the river. But Mr, Marshall himself refutes this 
theory, for he gives the old. Shawanees town as below Attigué, and 
says: “ Embarking together (at Attigué) they passed, on the right, an 
old Shawanee’s village,” &c. (p. 142.) But the theory of the old 
Shawanees village being identical with Kittanning is not tenable tor 





51 Pennsylvania Archives, vol. I, pp. 299-301. 
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several other reasons. In the first place, it is given on the map as 
below the mouth of the Kiskiminetas, where Attigué was supposed 
to stand. Again it cannot be proved that Kittanning was on both 
sides of the river. Col. Armstrong, already referred to, mentions 
houses on the east side of the river, but makes no allusion to any on 
the other side, although he had direct occasion to speak of the other 
side of the stream, and actually states in his official report that some 
Indians fired from there. If houses existed there they would have 
been the best protection for those who wished to harrass the enemy, 
and mention of them could hardly have been avoided. Besides, 
Kittanning was a Delaware town, while ‘Attigué, as is clearly stated, 
was a Shawanees town. Nor is there any evidence that Kittanning 
was uninhabited at that time; on the contrary, everything points to 
its having been in a flourishing condition, But the strongest evi. 
dence that the old Shawanees village could not have been Kittanning, 
is furnished by Conrad Weiser, mentioned above. While on his way 
to Logstown, in the summer of 1748, he approached the Allegheny 
river—being then on the north side of the Kiskiminetas, as the 
course of his route proves—and, referring to the place, makes these 
entries in his journal: “Crossed Kiskiminetas creek, and came to the 
Ohio that day. * * * Hired a canoe. * * * From the place 
where we took water, that is from the old Shawanees town, commonly 
called Chartier’s town,” &c.°* This is conclusive that both Céloron 
and Weiser refer to the same town, and that it stood below the mouth 
of the Kiskiminetas, and, consequently, could not have been Kittan- 
ning, which was fifteen miles above the mouth of that stream. The 
place at which it is marked on the map adds weight to this view; 
and it may be further remarked that traces of an old Indian village 
have been found at different times at the mouth of Buffalo creek, 
where Freeport now stands, and more especially a short distance up 
the creek from its mouth.°* The stdtement of a critic,®>4 “That 
Attigué was at the mouth of the Kiskiminetas is just as certain as 
that Fort Duquesne was at the mouth of the Monongahela,” cannot 
be maintained for a moment. Every historian of the United States 








53 History of Western Pennsylvania. Appendix, p. 13. 
°*% History of Armstrong County, pp. 400, 401. 
**Signing himself Da-un-daga, in Chronicle- Telegraph, Jan. 2, 1884. 
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not only refers to Fort Duquesne, but also devotes considerable at- 
tention to the place which it occupies in our annals ;’ but the reader 
will look in vain for even the bare mention of the name of Attigué. 
I have never seen it on the pages of any American history, nor do 
T believe that it exists there. Even Mr. Marshall does not say that 
Attigué was at the mouth of the Kiskiminetas. He only says, as we 
have seen, that “ Attigué was probably on or near the Kiskiminetas 
river.” (p. 142.) That there were Indian villages at the mouth of 
that stream is certain, as we must infer from the journal of Conrad 
Weiser, and from other evidence; but that question has nothing to 
do with the location of Attigué and Kittanning. Nor does the dif- 
ference between the French and English name, make for anything, 
as it is well known that the two nations did not always call the same 
places by the same names. As little does the fact that. Montcalm 
calls the Kiskiminetas “the river d’ Attigué,” militate against this 
view ; for he was more than five hundred miles from the spot, and 
would naturally call the place by the only name he knew of in the 
vicinity ; just as Céloron called the Beaver “the river Chiningué,” 
although it was about eight miles from the village of that name. It 
may also be remarked that there is no river given on Father Bonne- 
champs’ map to correspond with the Kiskiminetas, at or near whose 
mouth the village of Attigué was supposed to stand. 


But we are not forced to rely merely on circumstantial evidence, 
however conclusive ; we have original documents which set the mat- 
ter forever at rest, and prove beyond all question that Attigué and 
Kittanning were identical. In the proceedings of Sir William John- 
son with the Indians, May 6, 1765, when the boundaries of certain 
concessions of land were to be fixed, we read: “The several nations 
assembled to give their answer.” And after describing the line for 
a distance, they continue: “Running up the west branch of the 
Susquehanna, on the south side thereof, and from thence to Kittan- 
ning, or Adigo, on the Ohio, thence along down the Ohio,” &e. And 
when they again assembled, May 10, to ratify the treaty, they de- 
scribed the same line, but omit the name Kittanning, thus further 
proving the identity of the two villages. They say, “to « place on 
the Ohio named Adigo, thence down the Ohio,” &c.5* The differ- 
ence between Attigué and Adigo is so trifling that anyone will recog- 
nize them as one and the same name; and this difference will appear 


55N. Y. Col. Doc. VII. 728. 
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still less when we remember that the French pronounce Attigué 
At-té-ga, as French scholars know; while the name Adigo was 
used by a different nation and language, and spelled phonetically. 
Indeed, the difference is less than that between Kittanning and Kithen- 
ning, although both were used by the same nation for the same place. 
While this conclusively demonstrates the identity of the two villages, 
it at the same time accounts for the apparent silence of Céloron, 
Bonnechamps and the map in regard to so well known an Indian 
town. 

I shall close with some remarks on the subject of the earliest re- 
ligious services held in this part of our State. It is well known, as 
T have said, that the English had no permanent settlements west of 
the mountains, until subsequent to the French evacuation of Fort 
Duquesne ; and it is equally certain that the early Catholic mission- 
aries to the West did not establish any post in the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania; nor do they appear to have passed through that 
section of the country at all. La Salle was not accompanied by a 
missionary °* on his trip down the Allegheny and Ohio rivers in 
1669-70. To the Jesuit, Father Bonnechamps, the chaplain of 
Céloron’s expedition, then, must be awarded the honor of having 
been the first minister of religion to perform any act of religious 
worship on the soil of Western Pennsylvania. But where did he 
perform these acts? I may be permitted to state for the information 
of those who stand in need of it, that the Mass is the principal act of 
Catholic worship, and that it is always celebrated in the morning, or in 
the early part of the day. It was the custom of the French under 
the old régime to have their expeditions accompanied by a chaplain, 
and to have him celebrate Mass every morning before they set out on 
the march, or entered upon the duties of the day. Besides the fact 
that this is a well known custom of the French, we have a remark- 
able proof of it during their occupation of this place. When M. de 
Villiers was marching against the English who were encamped at a 
point within the limits of the present Fayette county, he kept a jour- 
nal of the expedition, in which we find the following entry: “The 
29, (June, 1754), Mass was said in camp, after which we marched,” 
&c.°7 We may then reasonably conclude that religious services 





56Parkman’s La Salle, pp. 13 and 24. 
57The Olden Time, vol. II. p. 211. 
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were held at every place where the expedition remained for the night; 
that is, in Pennsylvania, at what is now the town-of Warren, at 
Broken Straw, a short distance below, at perhaps one or two other 
places between that point and “ the Indian god,” nine miles below the 
mouth of French creek, and at Attigué, or Kittanning. But it is 
certain that Mass was not celebrated on the spot where Pittsburg now 
stands; for Mr. Marshall says distinctly that the expedition passed 
that place, and stopped three leagues further down for the night. But 
was religious service held at Chiningué, or Logstown, as it was called 
by the English? 1 may be pardoned for stating by way of explana- 
tion, that a priest is not permitted to commence Mass if he foresees 
that it is likely to be interrupted. The French remained there for 
several days, and although their sojourn was by no means a happy 
one, they were yet masters of their own camp, and could conduct any 
exercise without fear of molestation. We may then regard it as cer- 
tain that they did so. It is, however, impossible to decide whether 
they remained for another night within the limits of our State or not, 
and, consequently, whether they held religious service at any other 
place or not; but it seems most likely they did not, as the distance 
from Logstown to the State line is not more than twenty-three miles 
at most. 


I hope to treat in a subsequent paper of the French posts in Western 
Pennsylvania, where occasion will be presented for speaking of the 
priests and other ministers of religion who next appeared in this part 
of our State, and the reader is referred to it for what follows the date 
of Céloron’s expedition. 





WHEN Father McGuire was collecting funds for the erection of the 
first St. Paul’s church, in 1829-32, being well known and esteemed by 
the citizens of Pittsburg, he called upon many Protestants as well as 
Catholics for assistance. In his rounds he met with one of the formec 
who flatly refused him, asking what good could he do him in re- 
turn. Says Father McGuire, “I'll give you holy water every morn- 
ing for your coffee.” Upon being asked how he could do that, he 
replied: ‘T’ll bless the city basin every morning,”—which stood on 
the opposite side of Fifth street, (now Fifth avenue,) directly in front 
of the new church. He received a contribution. 
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The Early Days of Catholicity in Pittsburg. 





The first traders and government messengers to the Indians in the 
western part of our State, came from the east-by way of the Juniata 
river ; and, crossing the Allegheny mountains, descended the Kiski- 
minetas to the Allegheny, and thence down that stream and the Ohio 
to their destination. It was by this route that Christopher Gist came as 
agent of the Ohio Company in 1748. Following the Allegheny on the 
western side he passed behind what is now known as Monument Hill, 
opposite the mouth of the Monongahela river, and remained in ignor- 
ance of the existence of that stream. By the same route came Con- 
rad Weiser in 1751, and perhaps some other adventurers.’ But the 
more direct road, that by way of Nemocolin’s Path, was soon after 
adopted. This was a noted Indian trail, which extended from the 
mouth of Will’s creek, where the city of Cumberland, Maryland, 
now stands, and passing over the mountains and through the Great 
Meadows, struck the Monongahela river at Red Stone Old Fort, 
fifty-five miles above Pittsburg, the site of the present: town of 
Brownsville. Whether it extended further east or west, we are not 
at present concerned to inquire. General Braddock followed this 
path in his ill-fated expedition against Fort Duquesne, to a point 
some twenty miles east of the Monongahela, where he turned to the 
north. From that time it became the established route to the west ; 
and when the southern turnpike was construeted, in the early part of 
the present century, it followed closely the Indian trail to the river, 
where many of the emigrants were accustomed to take boats to their 
destination in the wilds of Kentucky or some other western territory. 
Among these emigrants were persons from Maryland, as well as natives 
of France, Germany and Ireland, a few of whom concluded to make 
their homes in the valiey of the Monongahela, or in the incipient city 
of Pittsburg. One of the former was Neal Gillespie, Sr., the grand- 
father of James Gillespie Blaine, one of the candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. But the number of Catholics was ‘nec- 
essarily small ; and, whatever their attachment to the faith may have 





1 The Olden Time, vol, I. p. 9; History of Western Pennsylvania, Appendix, pp. 
13-24. 


*The Monongahela of Old, pp. 25-27. 
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been in other lands, many of them fell away in their new homes, in 
part through their own fault, in part owing to the scargity of priests» 
or rather the entire absence of priests to minister to their spiritual nec- 
essities, and in part from mixed marriages. Those who remained faith- 
ful, and upon them only can we count, were buta handful. Some of 
the others cared nothing for the faith of their fathers, while others, 
again, would not live up to it during life, but wanted to see a priest 
at hand whom they could call at the hour of death. The presence 
of General Wayne in Pittsburg during the time he was preparing for 
his famous expedition aguinst the Indians of the northwest, while it: 
increased the number of Catholics for the moment, hardly elevated 
the tone of their piety, and certainly left no permanent augmentation 
of their body. . 

So much for the people themselves ; turn we now to the priests who 
ministered to them. And let me here state, parenthetically, that I 
make no hesitation in changing opinions expressed on other occasions» 
when I find that I was then wrong. Asattention is drawn to matters 
of this kind, new information is elicited, and, in the light of this, the 
errors of the past often can, and when possible, always should be corrected. 

As to the priests who visited this city and the neighboring country 
in those early days, we have only the most meagre accounts.. Mr. 
J. G. Shea informs us that “as early as July, 1785, there came to 
the Very Rev. Dr. Carroll an application from seventy Catholics on 
or near the Monongahela, who desired to have at least an annual visit 
from a priest.”* Very Rev. John Carroll, who was a cousin of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, and who was afterwards first Bishop and first 
Archbishop of the Church in the United States, was at this time the 
Superior of the American Clergy. His promotion to the episcopate 
took place four years later. The first priest who actually came to 
Pittsburg was the restless Frenchman, Rev. Peter Huet de la Vil- 
miére, who in his wide wanderings-walked from Philadelphia to this 
city in the early summer of 1786. How long he remained, or 
whether he stopped at all, or what Catholics he found in the place is 
not known, but he descended the Ohio to the Illinois country in a 
batteau. There is no account whatever of his visit except the mere 
fact. As the tide of emigration had now set in from Maryland to 
Kentucky, and as many of the emigrants were Catholics, priests were 


3 American Catholic Quarterly Review, vol. VI. p. 177. 
*The Catholic Church in the United States. De Courcey-Shea, p. 462, c 
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sent from time to time to minister to their spiritual necessities, who, 
following the customary route, came to Brownsville, and thence to 
Pittsburg, where they were sometimes delayed either for want of suf- 
ficient water in the Ohio »r for a means of transportation. The next 
priest of whom mention is made was the Carmelite, Father Paul, of 
whom I have been able to learn as little as of Father Vilmiére. 
Then came the worthy but eccentric Franciscan, Rev. Charles 
Whalen, who was sent by Dr. Carroll to the Catholics of Kentucky 
in 1787.5 But the most noted of these western missionaries was 
Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, afterwards first Bishop of Bardstown, 
Kentucky,—a See since transferred to Louisville. Says his biographer : 
“ He set out on his journey (from Baltimore to Vincennes) in the 
month of May, 1792, in a wagon destined to Pittsburg. . . In 
Pittsburg he was detained for nearly six months, in consequence of 
the low stage of the water in the Ohio. He carried with him Jetters 
of introduction from Bishop Carroll to Gen. Wayne, who was 
stationed at that point, preparing for his great expedition against the 
Indians of the northwest. . . . During his detention in Pitts- 
burg, Monsieur Faget was not idle. He boarded in the family of a 
French Huguenot, married to an American Protestant lady, by whom 
he was kindly and hospitably entertained. He said Mass every 
morning in their house, and during the day devoted himself to the 
instruction of the few French inhabitants and French Catholic sol- 
diers. The small-pox having broken out in the place, he was inde- 
fatigable in his attentions to those stricken with the loathsome disease. 
Forgetful of his own imminent danger, he generously devoted him- 
self for their bodily and spiritual comfort. His zeal brought with 
it a blessing, and he was much consoled by these first fruits of his 
ministry in America. An incident occurred while he was in Pitts- 
burg, which presented an occasion for the exercise of his charity and 
zeal, . . . Four soldiers had deserted, and on being apprehended 
they were promptly condemned to death by acourt-martial. Two of 
them were Irish or American Catholics, one was a Protestant, and 
the fourth a French infidel. Monsieur Flaget visited them in prison ; 
and though but little acquainted with English, he had the happiness 
to receive the Protestant into the church, and to administer the Sacra- 
ments to the two Catholics. They were in the most happy disposi- 
tions; and he mingled his tears of joy with theirs of repentance. 








5’ American Catholic Quarterly Baten, < val. ‘VIL p. 177. 
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The Frenchman proved obdurate ; and the zealous priest could make 
no impression on his heart. . . In November hedeft Pittsburg in 
a flat-boat bound for Louisville.6 In the autumn of 1798, Rev. 
Stephen Badin, the first priest ordained in the United States, accom- 
_panied by Rev. M. Barriéres also passed through Pittsburg, remaining 
for a short time, as we may gather from the following: ‘ The two 
missionaries left Baltimore on the 6th of September, 1793, and 
traveled like the Apostles, on foot to Pittsburg, over bad roads and 
a rugged wilderness country. On the 8d of November they embarked 
on a flat-boat which was descending the Ohio.’ 

“In 1796 Rev. Mr. Fournier found a hundred Catholics there, 
who had zeal enough to raise a subscription to support a priest, but 
so careless were they that, though he remained there fourteen weeks, 
hardly six could be induced to hear Mass on Sunday. Two other 
priests, Rev. Messrs. Maguire and Bodkin, were also there at the 
time on their way to the west.”® I cannot but think there must bea 
mistake here, for it seems to me, after having studied the question 
with great care, that there could not have been a hundred Catholics 
in Pittsburg at that time. If we include the whole Monongahela 
valley, and suppose, which is very natural, that the good priest came 
to Brownsville, and thence to our city, and found in all that number 
of Catholics, it may be admitted, otherwise I cannot but think there 
is a considerable error; for the whole population of Pittsburg in 
January of that year was only 1,395.° They did not reach one- 
third of that number even ten years later, as we shall presently see. 

None of the first priests who came to Sportsman’s Hall, now St. 
Vincent’s Abbey, near Latrobe, Westmoreland county, namely : Rev. 
John Cause, Rev. Theodore Browers or Rev. Francis Fromm appear 
to have visited Pittsburg ; indeed it is almost certain they did not. 
Whether Rev. Lawrence Sylvester Whelan, (or Phelan,) who was at 
the same place in the year 1797, and who left it in the latter part of 
that year, came to our city or not, I cannot with certainty decide ; but 
I think it probable that he did. The Franciscan, Rev. Patrick 
Lonergan, who was in this part of the State, and visited several mis- 
sions in the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, undoubtedly ministered to 
the few Catholics here on more than one occasion during those three 





of the Lif, d&e., of Right Rev. B. J. Flaget, pp. 31-38, 
. 75. 
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*The Pittsburg Gazette, Jan. 9, 1796. 
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years ; although he never made his home in Pittsburg. At first he 
resided at Sportsman’s Hall ; but not finding that place to his liking, 
he came to Waynesburg, Greene county, from which he left for Ire- 
land in the latter part of the year 1801. Rev. Demetrius Augus- 
tine Gallitzin, of Loretto, Cambria county, also visited Pittsburg 
sometimes, but it would appear not with the express purpose of min- 
istering to the people; although when here he doubtless exercised his 
ministry in their behalf, owing to the fact that they were so seldom 
permitted to welcome a priest into their midst. The first priest who 
can be said to have attended the place regularly was Rev. Peter Hil- 
bron, (or Heilbron,) who came to Sportsman’s Hall November 17, 
1799, and remained till the time of his death, seventeen years later. 
But his visits, owing tu the vast extent of territory under his juris- 
diction, were not more frequent than once in the year. When he came 
he always put up at the house of Col. James O’Hara, which stood at 
the corner of Water and Short streets, about four squares from the 
point. Mr. O’Hara was a Catholic in name only, was married to a 
Protestant lady, and was grandfather of Rev. Harmer Denny, 8. J. 
He had a room fitted up for the missionary, called “the priest’s 
room ;” but Father Hilbron appears to have been the only priest who 
put up with him. He was succeeded by Rev. W. F. X. O’Brien, 
the first resident priest in Pittsburg. But before entering upon the 
history of religion during his time, we shall pause to inquire, where 
Mass was celebrated in those early days. 

Neither history nor tradition has transmitted to us any account of the 
places in which Mass was celebrated anterior to the arrival of Father 
Hilbron, except that the biographer of Bishop Flaget says, as we 
have seen, that he said Mass in the house of the Protestant family 
with whom he put up, during his stay in the summer of 1792. This 
circumstance would argue the small number of the Catholics at that 
time, and their poverty ; for a priest would hardly stop with Protest- 
ants if there was any of his own faith in a condition to afford him 
accommodations. After the arrival of Father Hilbron, he appears to 
have said Mass generally on his visits, which were only once in the 
year, in the house of a Mr. McFall, which was situated at the corner 
of Water and Liberty streets, although he sometimes celebrated in 
the house of Alex. May, situated on First street, (now First avenue), 
between Market and Ferry streets, and perhaps at other places which 
tradition has not transmitted to us. I shall continue the early history 
of the Church here in a future number. 





Historical Library of the Catholic Diocese of Pittsburg. 


The Bishop has requested me to assure you of his heartiest approval of the work 


in which you are engaged. T. F. Briey, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Several years ago I began to devote my attention to the collection 
of books, &c., bearing on the history of Catholicity in the United 
States, and so far I have met with fair success. But the more a per- 
son pursues a favorite object, the more he becomes engrossed in it ; 
and anyone who collects a library at the labor and expense which 
always attend such an undertaking, does not relish the thought that 
at his death it will be seattered to the winds by the blows of an 
auctioneer’s hammer. Yet this has been the fate of some of the 
rarest collections of books and manuscripts that have been made 
in this country. To prevent it in my own case, as well as 
to benefit the diocese, I formed the design last spring of - estab- 
lishing a Diocesan Historical Library. Being pastor of the church 
that stands near the spot on which the foundation of religion 
was first laid in this part of the State, there was a propriety 
in my undertaking the work of preserving our early records; 
and hence I date the foundation of the library from the 17th of April, 
-1884, the one hundred and thirtieth anniversary of the first Mass and 
first public act of religious worship ever performed on the spot where 
Pittsburg now stands. 


The object which I wish to see realized, and which I now propose 
to the consideration of such as may look favorably upon it, is three- 
fold: to collect, first, books, pamphlets and papers bearing on the 
history of the Church in the United States ; secondly, historical works 
of whatever kind relating to.the State of Pennsylvania ; and, thirdly, 
interesting traditions and relics of the early days of Catholicity in 
this diocese, so that as little more may be lost as possible in the death 
of the elder members of the community, Books of this kind are 


seldom offered for sale, except at second hand, and are then quickly 
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secured by those who know their value; and hence it is of primary 
importance that a person who is collecting them should be in a posi- 
‘ tion to seize every opportunity of buying them when they are offered. 
But when the beginning ’is once made, and it becomes known that a 
person is collecting such works, they: will be offered to him by those 
who-wish to dispose of them, his name will become known among 
dealers, and doubtless some works will be presented by the generous ; 
each book or article will have its own particular history, which some 
one may be interested in writing up,.and the whole will in the end 
result in the formation of a Catholic historical society or it will be- 
come an important part of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania ; the example will be caught up by other dioceses, for so 
far as I know I am the first to inaugurate a movement of this kind 
in the United States, and greater attention will be paid, as it should 
be, to the Catholic history of America. But the questions will natur- 
ally be asked, what is to be done with these books, &., in the 
present, and what will become of them in the future? and, what in- 
ducements have I to offer those whom I wish to interest in the move- 
ment? My plan is to keep them in my possession, but in such a 
manner that they can be consulted by those who aid in promoting the 
work; to forbid them being taken out of the place in which they are 
kept ; to keep them covered by a sufficient insurance—as all this is 
necessary to secure them against loss ; and then to leave them at my 
death to the diocese, stipulating that they be kept in the episcopal 
residence, in the diocesan seminary or in some Catholic institution of 
learning in this city, where they can be consulted but not taken from 
the place in which they are, and that, consequently, they can never 
become a part of a circulating library. Each book, &c., when re- 
ceived is marked with a numbered label having on it the words: 
“ Historical Library of the Catholic Diocese of Pittsburg.” <A 
proper register is also kept of them, with date of purchase and price, 
or name of donor. 


The inducements I have to offer are these,—which I deem quite 
sufficient to offset any selfishness that may appear in my keeping them 
in my possession during life: I have begun by throwing in my 
own library, now one of the best private libraries in the city or dio- 
cese, worth about twenty-five hundred dollars, and containing some 
of the rarest and most valuable Catholic historical works ever pub- 
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lished in this country. I also offer the use of my library for consul- 
tation to those who second this werk ; and to these may be added the 
satisfaction there will be to know that we have in the diocese for all 
future time such a collection of original works for reference. I may 
also be permitted to add the years of labor and research I have already 
expended and hope yet to expend in the collection and preservation of 
our local and general Catholic history ; and which, I may be par- 
doned for thinking, should meet with some such recognition as this 
which will not only enable me to continue my work for the good of 
the diocese, but will leave to the diocese a collection of works that 
are fast becoming irrecoverably lost. 


The means by which I hope to attain this object will consist of: my 
own resources and the contributions from such of the reverend clergy 
and leading lay Catholics as may feel sufficient interest in the work 
to induce them to promote it by pecuniary assistance. Considerable 
interest is manifested in it wherever it has become known, and a num- 
ber of contributions have already been received. But the movement 
is yet in its infancy, and, I need not say, that this is not the best 
season of the year to push a work of this kind. 


It has been objected, and apparently with some show of reason, 
that persons will feel a delicacy in coming to the house of another to 
consult books. In reply to this I have only to say that there is no 
sufficient reason for such a feeling ; for, besides welcoming them, it 
will be more than probable that I shall be able to point out to them 
in a few moments what it might take them considerable time to find 
ina public library. A person knows more of his own library than 
a librarian does of a public collection. And I shall most probably 
make more use of it myself than all other persons taken together, 
There is no other place to keep the books, unless it is procured at an 
expense which there is nothing now to meet. , The fact, too, that it 
is meant to be a special collection makes it safest in the private custody 
of the one most interested in it. And such a one will also be the 
most capable of judging the value of books to be purchased. It is 
also well known that a private library is asa rule worth as much as a 
public one of three times the number of volumes, The keeping of 
the books in my possession is the condition on which the work was 
approved, on which it is and has been presented to the public, and on 
which, for the part I have in it, I shall insist. The collection from 
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its very nature will increase slowly, and it will be long before it is 
either a burden to me, or is able to provide itself with better quarters 
than I can afford. 

This library, I wish to, state, has no connection whatever 
with the present publication. Should this movement meet’ with 
the approval of any of those who read of it, they will confer 
a favor by enclosing a small donation to further it; and should 
anyone feel disposed to contribute a certain amount annually, 
he will please state the fact and the amount. Trifling sums 
aggregate in the end something considerable, so that no one need 
hesitate to give a little. Donations of such books, &c., as are referred 
to in the above will be gratefully received and promptly acknowledged ; 
but I must be permitted to state explicitly that it is only works of 
this kind that I desire ; my ambition is not simply to fill my book- 
shelves. 





WHO SET UP THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN THE 


NEW WORLD? 


The Rt. Rev. Ignacio de Oca y Obregon, D. D., Bishop of Linarez, 
Mexico, in his address at the Annua! Commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Indiana, June 26th, of the present year, says : 
“ His name should be pronounced with reverence and gratitude by all 
those who love science and civilization, by every man who was born 
or lives in America. It was the first Bishop and Archbishop of 
Mexico, Don Fray Juan Zumarraga. It was as early as 1540. The 
first Viceroy of New Spain, Mendoza, helped the Archbishop in his 
glorious work ; the celebrated editor Cromberger, of Seville, furnished 
the materials and the men; John Pablos was the name of the typo- 
grapher chosen to cross the Atlantic, and an abridgement of Christian 
Doctrine, in both the Spanish and the Aztec languages, was the first 
book ever issued by the press in the New World. When you see 
those enormous sheets on which the Herald is published; when you 
admire the beautiful engravings which adorn the splendidly printed 
books daily issued at New York and Philadelphia, please do not for- 
get the poor friar who brought to the New World this wonderful art ; 
and you may feel proud of belonging to the Catholic Church, whieh 
has ever been and ever will be at the head of civilization.” 





